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is usual in men of their type, without either experience or
principles. They knew neither what they could nor what they
ought to do. They proceeded to set up a methodical and
centralized tyranny sustained by outrages of the most atrocious
character. The effect was epoch-making. These vigorous,
undisciplined, and ruthless men succeeded in three years in
healing the ageless feuds of the Balkans and uniting all the
Christian Balkan peoples in a military league against Turkey.

The Young Turks were the idols of Liberal-minded circles for
quite a few months after their real character had become clear
to observers at close quarters. Fortunately they never became
a focus of political passion like the Spanish revolutionaries of a
quarter of a century later. This was because, when they pro-
voked by their misrule a military league against them in the
Balkans, English Liberal opinion swung round to the Balkan
League, partly because of the adhesion of Greece and partly
because the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina had made
the British press and public acquainted with the Serbian
grievances against Austria.

The Balkan League was the creation, largely, of M. Venizelos,
a Cretan politician, himself 'hardened,3 as the late H. A. L.
Fisher, who knew him well, politely put it, 'in the civil wars of
his own island.5 Venizelos was, in fact, a formidable and subtle
blend of the nationalist gang-leader and the cosmopolitan
revolutionary. By far the most sympathetic and attractive of
the revolutionaries of our time, he largely contributed to the
Greek renaissance. His personal failure was still very far in the
future: his greatest days still lay before him. Seizing the
moment when Italy was engaged in taking Tripoli from Turkey,
he wheeled the forces of the League into action. In a campaign
of six .weeks the Balkan League practically destroyed all Euro-
pean Turkey outside Constantinople. It was the beginning of
the world war.

Already, a year before, there had been a premonitory sign
of imposing disaster, when the German Government, irritated
by the dispatch of a French military mission to Fez, sent a
gunboat to Agadir. Mr* Lloyd George, speaking at the
Mansion House, had warned Germany that any attempt at
interference in the Mediterranean would mean war, and the